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/ ' • ; Two task forces, a Career Eevelcpment Te^a and a 

Cutriculua Development' Teaa, were fopaed frcM the Career iducation* 
Coiiittee appointed in. 1976, at the ColJ^ege -of iducation, Oniversity 
of Tennessee, Knoxville, to assist students while in college to lake 
iafioraed career choices within the field of education (i«/5.^ career 
development) , and to help thea acquire sufficiect kncwledce o£ ^ - 
infusion techniques to per«it thea to function effectively in a 
career education position after graduation (i*e^, career^ 
preparation) • ^he Career Developaent Teas developed and field tested 
"a career- checklist of questibns for stodect use to (1) .i^fleQtify and 
aaafelyze under^aduate career needs; (2) list available <;areeri 
resoutces; ..(3) Match the career needs with the resources; and i^) 
order the phases &nd steps in deciding to teach and becoiing 
ceirtified. Of the sixty students who e^aXpated the checklist? in the 
field, test half reacted favorably and 80% said they would Jose it if 
given a copy. The jCO-rriculua Develop«ent'Tea« concentrated on meeting 
the need, for preservice emd' inset^ice experiences in c*ire,?r education 
and developed six course aodules in career education. whicfcl are 
offered for credit to studeots of the College; also they published a 
lonbgraph of their artlcle^s about career education as a ^ai 
fun,c&ion# Future projects for both .tea is iniolve participation of 
conunity leaders, etnd the Career Developient !t€a« plans to further » 
test And iiple«ent its checfclist's use. (IncluS^d are a iist'ory of ^ 

draft of the chfecklist.) (ELG) . " ' ' . 
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• Introduction 
IdT "the May-June 1977 issue of Phi Delta Kappa's News, Notes, and Quote^ ^-^ 
the sunmary of research in career edii"cation compiled by Sunny Hansen included 



" the finding that only 10 "j^ercent ,of a sample of 630 teacher education institu- 

IC% - — - 

tions surveyed had created any formal policy in the area of career education, 



tod budget allocations for career education programs in teacher preparatory 
institutions were small. 

While there is no doubt that the impact of career education at teacher 

\ / ^ . I 

education institutions has bfeen relatively small, x,' perhaps responses to 

questions about 'formal policy* and 'budget allocations' are not the best 
'Indicators of the extent to which cqllege and university level education 
faculties have attempted to incorporate career edufcation concepts in their 
pre-professional and in-service programs. For instance, without benefit of, 
formal policy statements or specific budgetary allocations for career educa- 
tion, a small but enthusiastic group of professors representing all. the major ^^^^ 
departments of the College of Education at The University of Tennessee, ^ 
Knoxville (UTK) has since 1972 been working to find ways and means of providing 
career Education and career guidance fcv students enrolled in the College. 



^ According to Sidney Harland (1974), when deans of colleges of .education 

were brought together in 1972 to consider career education, on^_of their first 



HistQry of Career Education at UTK 



^ questions was what is the suitable vehicle within a school of etmc 



cation 



for integrating t'he concept? A task force? A single coprdinator? (p. 11^." 
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, Believing strdngly that career education should be infiiased into the. 

total curriculum of a public schoql through the imit*ual cooperation o\ a team 

^mposed of iTs principal, counselorCs) , supervisor Cs) > atid teachers, those 

responsible for advancing career education in the College of Education at UTK 

have worked to develop the nutnal cooperatic^n of a Ccgj^ege-vlde team ^in this 

area** Bu4get limitations have never permitted the ^appointment of a single 

coordinator pi career education^ and ^tfa^re is eyiden^*^>to indicate, that no 

single individual cyuld haye succeeded in making car eei:' education a College- 

wide effort* At tiises pr.egress in inplementing career ediicati^ has been 

f ruBtratingly slow because responsiJ>ility was vested ii^ an interdepartmental 

conoitte^ with diverse intefests rather than in a sin&le- departrsent* or Individ' 

ual* However; any^^egative results olf utilizing Ifeadearship by cocnittee 

been more^thaii offset by the positive effects of incr^^sing interdepar'tisental 

coantunication and of providing a working example for students of the team ^ 

■ f 

approach to career education. ' * • - 

Duripg the Tall Quarter, 1972, Dean, James D. HcComaS appointed an ad hoc 
# ' ' * • » 

cozsmittee of ColXeg^ of Education faculty^ i^embers from Several departments 

and charged the group with the responsibility of 'studylng'career education 

^ ; ' 

and recommending directions for the College*»in this, new area. That committee 

developed a definition o^ career education and suggesteJ^fhat specific means 

be devised to make ^j^er education part of the pre-service and in-servicle 

curriculum offerings of the College. 

Since the first ad hoc committee did. its worlc, Subsequent faculty, study • 

groups have iiK>dif ied and expanded ^ts definition of career" education. The 

faculty mer^ber^ who are responsibile for advancing Career education at ITK ^ 

today have subscribed to the following defitfition: ' • . • 

i L 

Career education is a curriculum component designed ta ijelp each student 
.(1) better understand self in reiatit>n to, the world of work," (2) make an 



Inforoed career choice, and (3) prepare for the chosen career -before leaving 
school. Career education embodies two elements:^ career developia|nt and 
career preparation.' Career .development Is the process iaiplie'ci ±^ (1) and (2) 
^bove, i.e., sttidying one*s interests, aptitudes 'and Values for th^ purpose 
of deteraining how Jthese nay, function as s^treHgths or linitaiions in the 
pursuit*of various careers. Career* preparation is the process described in 
(3): learning the, basic skills of reading, writing, and arithmetic, studying 
silence, social studies, and vo&atiooal subjects — aU the courses traditionally 
'presented In the school curriculuD — to obtain preparation f orj the career(s) 
cbosej in the course of- the career development process. ^ 

In September 1973' th^ Dean appointed a new coir^ittee with representation 
fron^even of the *nine Collegfe departxients and asked that group to write a 
specific platn fo.r *tsplenentlng career education In the College. This ccraittee 
was Qh^ired ^t>T ^ * Ralph Woodin^ ^forz^^ly of the Ohio State University, who 
was then serving as head of the Departnejit of VocationalrTechnical Education. 
The comittee decid^fed to si>r^ey faculty and student opinion about career 
education before naking it^ reconsendations. Analysis of 'questionnaires 
adijinistered to faculty and students ^n February 1974 revealed \hat the two 
groups shared a high levef of com^tment to- various career education concepts. 
More than 90 T>ercent of both groups believed the College should be assisting 
in the career de^eldpiuent of its own stud^nts^^^an^ 85 percent of both groups 

felt pre-service educators should be receivings experiences which would ^ 

< . 

prepare then to provide career education for their own pupils (Banta and Woodin 

** 

1974). However, according to. survey results, the' faculty was accoinpjishing 
only half as much as^ faculty and students believed should be accomplished in 
the inplementation of career education objectives. ^ 

In its'final report the 1973-74 Care^ Education Comittee jiiade fifteen 
recocsendations, three of which were: 



"Persons preparing to be teachers should develop an understanding 
♦ '* of their responsibili^ties in providing career education as a part 
of the total effort of the schools in which they will work. The 
• necessary understanding and competence for participation in career 
education should be assigned to certain basic courses whi^h would 
be scheduled by all students. " , 

*Each department should identify one or more g^urses at the graduate 
level*which would develop an imder stranding of the goals, objective^, 
, and •need for career education in the public schools. 

*An interdisciplinary greduate level course f«r the preparation of 

* • • • 

career education leaders and 'coordinators . in the public schools 

should be developed and offered jointly by interested departments 
of the College, ^uch a course should prepare jtersops:* to initiate 
and devejl-op career education programs in public^^icJ)ools (Banta and 
Vo<>din, 1974, p. 133). 
^ Tne 1973-7^rCommittee emphasized in its report to the Dean that implemen- 
tation of its- recctes^Rdacions would require strong administrative leadership. 
Professors with* an interest in career education needed to be given some released 
time to fulfill the assignment of designing courses or course modifications 
incorporating career education toncepts. Unfortunately, competition from 
faculty groups with other special interests — ^competency-based teacher education, 
for Unstahce — diluted *he administrative Support whichVnight have gone to 
career education in 197A--75, This lack, of support -created a two-year delay in 
• the effort to impleii^nt career education in the College. 

■ In March 1975, a delegation of- eight faculty meiabers representing si 
departments was 'di6patched tp the Us6E-spo?irored regional career education 
conference, "Career Education: A Challenge of Our Tiuje," in Kansas City, and 
this group returned to Knoxville enthusiastic about ' the possibilities of 




getting a career. education program iinderway^in the UTR College of Education* 

Fimds were 'requeste'd and approved by the Dean to bring Dr. Richard Gardner, 
'a career educatioa specialist at Michigan State University, .to Knpicville in 

May 1975 to talk*with interested faculty about starting a career education ' 

program.. Ivijay^l976 Dr. Gardner returned for another two-day conference 

which left approximately 20 facylty more determined than ever to initiate 
^fiisme concrete' pr<jgrainming in career education.. 

In June 197% a new Dean> Dr. William H.' Coffield, wa'js appointed in the 
.College of* Education and one or his first official acts was^ to name a new ad 

ho.c Career Education ConnilXtee with representation from all major departments. 

The new comlttee consisted of twelve faculty .member^ who had had some degree 
^ of commitment to career education over a period of three to five years. Most 

were volunteers, and their enthusiasm has kept them at woric for almost two 
^ears vithcSiit any released time from other responsibilities, and without 

funding ekcept for a small financial commitment from the Dean for materials, 

clerical assistance, and travel. • 

The faculty committee that studied career education in 1973r74 pointed 

f 

/ 

out that the College has two separate, but closely related, responsibilities 
with regard to career education Tor its students: (1) to assist each student 
in the College to make an. informed career choice within the field of education 
(i.e.., career development for College students), and (2) to help students 
acquire sufficient knowledge of infusion techniques to permit them to function 
effectively as part of the career education team operating in the' school in 
which they eventually will be employed (i.e., career preparation), ^.ecognizing 
. that these concerns could iead^ the committee in two divergent directions, the 
Career Education ConEaittee appointed in 1976 beganv its work by -dividing to 
form two task forces, one. to consider career development for College of Educa- 
tion students and the other to provide the means for inCJegrating career educa- 
tiotf concepts into. the training of pte-service and in-service professionals 
in the College. 6 



• • , Career Development Activities . / ■ . ' * . 

« • * 

/ TJie initial and continuing aim of, the Career Development Team has* been 

to develop a career ehecklist f or ' sttidenfc -use in the College of Education. 

« 

Pour objectives were identified to assiftt in reaching the aim:* (1) identify 
and analyze Wdergraduat^ ftudent career needs ^ (2) list available pareer 
resources; (3) match the career 'needs with the resources; and (4) order the 
phases* and steps in deciding to teach and to bec^e certified.. th6se objec- 
tives have been achieved and the checldist* thus produced hasr been initiallx 
field tested. K current draft of the checklist appears otx" pages 16-18. 

Backgroimd * * ' ' , ' 

^ * ' - 

Career 'development i$ beconing k more important part of many teacher * , 
* ' . ' * . -it * 

education programs^ Professors and students alike are 'realizing the need 

• * ' . • t • 

-for a closer examination of r^*he problems and deci9lons related to identif>ring 

goals and choosing programs when pursuing the 'career of teaching. ^ 

UTK is concluding a frusttating era of student self advising. , Mandatory 

advising by fa/ulty will become effective. in the fAl term of 1978. *The 

Career Development Team- discussed professor amd student concerns about advising 

and career decision making. The major g^oncerns of professors, in the College 

of Education were observed to be: (l)^ow priority of advising in , the workload, 

^2')- lafge number of advisees per professor, (3) lack of time to discuss serious 

* • » * 

career questions with students- and (4) lack of continuity between advising - 

sessions and progress in decijsion maklug. Professors on the Career Devel'Tpnent 

Team alsp observed that many students lack goals, dedication and sincerity in 

education classes. Furthermore, some.- persons completing student teaching arJ 

certification do not accept jobs even though positions may be ^available . 

The- major concerns of students in the College of Education seem to be: 

fdnding professors in their offices alrd other |>laces on campus in* order to ' 

get advice; learning more about their self-ccmcept, discovering their own 



7 ~ 
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degree of assertiveness and* ability to get along with, children and/or youth; 
and locjiting places to have tutorial and laboratory experience^. 'There Appears 
to be a considerable mismatch between student needs and the available career 
guidance services on the campus. 
Erocedures ^ - t - ' « 

Jhe Career Development Team, whose icoembers represent six program area^ 
in the College of Education, agreeci that its' efforts should emphasize the* 
development 'of ^ device to assist students in all College departments to make 
more accurate decisions about careers in teaching. It was further* agreed 

that a checklist format woiild be used and that it would be as' simpfle as 

* * ' , ^ 

possible and^ limited to a one-pa§E document. The -checklist would be giverTto 

all students presently enrolled, and to all .advisors , in the College^ of Educa- 
tion. It should facilitate advising and decision making on the part of the 
student. * ^ . 

The identification of stvxient career needs was accomplished through the 

♦ 

use of a number of subjective and objective resources. Considerable time was 
spent in this activity and the literature" did not yield the specifics which 
had been sought. At this point the Career Planning and* Placement Service, 
a branch of the UTK Placement Center, was asked to become involved in the. work 
of the Team. Many of the Center's handbooks, brochures and flyers were 
gathered ^d studied. These sources provided many clues as to que^tions^. 
concerns- and needs of students as they 'progress through the teacher education " 
program. \. ' 

• Mitchell (1975) h^ identified the following needs as having potential 
iinportdnce for students: (1) awareness and acceptance of self, (2) awareness 
and understanding of the world of work, (3) employment skills, (4) interpersonal 
skills, (5) understanding the relationship between academics and work require- 
ments, (6) slcills to cope with change and to plan fQr the future? and (7) goal- 



eettyif^ and decision making skills- In Ard ao^i Hyder*s study, Assessment of 

Car^r PlanirLng and Awarexiess Needs of Students The University pi Tennessee, 

Knorsrille," (1976) students were asked to rate the relative "iE5)ortance of 23 

planning objectives." The following are the top tefc objectives in order of . 

• • • 

Importance to students: (1) knowledge of own values* and" skills, (2) first-* 
• • • » ' 

hand exposure to work situations, (3). awareness of educational preparation 

* * * ♦ * ► 

for*w&5k, (4) knowledge of career requirements, (5) impprt^ce of ^ssertiveneds, 

• *' ' . ■ 

, (6) in-depth insight into a job, (7) awareness of general trends, (8) ability 

^to w;;ite a resume, (9) knowledge of interview techniques^ (10) knowledge 

of strategy or plan. The items in, these studies were helpful in .formulating 

\ • . ■ ' ■ ■ 

appropriate' "questions for the checklist. 

As^the career needs were identified , It was decided- to state them in 

4 questies formj so that the student would become actively involved in the use 

4 

of the checklist'. An outline format was used in order to focus on the major 
career questions related to becoming a teacher. Sub-questions were designed 
' to contribute answers ^nd solptions -for each major item. 

, The question of sequencing the needs/questions for the checklist vas 
answered in part -by logic and the nature of career development, and in part 
by the sequence in which a person proceeds through a teacher education program. 
The Career Development Team perceives career development and teacher education 
to be unique but related processes. The processes are observed to be parallel 
arfd complementary to each other. Thus, as .a student progres^ses through a 
teacher education program he/she encounters courses, experiences, and people, 
all of which have a degree of influence on the choice and pursuance of a 
teaching, career. The sequence o^ questlJons on ^tKe^checlcl'fs^^^ 
to be exact or perfect, different persons may seek answers to the questions 
in varying order. ^ ' . • . ^ 



. In addition, both the 'teacher efducation and career development processes 

hav^ a beginning an4* an ending point. .The beginning. poin t' foT; this cl^eclclist • 

is a student^s entry into the College of Education, regardless of age or level. 
/ . / • ' > V' . ' . 

The exit 'point is cfertif fcation. 

Th^ preparation of ^ career resouf-ces listijag for the checklist was a 
relatively easy Cask. The Career Planning and Placement Service «(CPPS)-had 
prepared a cairtpuswide'NlJLst. Those resources. appropriate to educatiicjn were i 
extif'acted and^ others were identified by coxsaittee persons closely Associated 
with ^student teaching. The- resources were clustered and coded for easy fefer- 
ence and use in the checklist. A resource consisted of an address and a phone 
number. This is^th^ fir^t time that the College of Education has compiled 
such a resource list.' 

fHe C??S proviLded assistance in matching these resources with student 
D^ds/questions -in the /checklist. Tne intent was to provide one or.'sore^ 
resources for each question on the 'checklists' It was discovered that the 
advisor as a resource could be used to answeT^ several of the questions. Also, 
several resources could be used to meet the same need. 

Field 'Testing - . * ' ' . 

An early field test of the checklist was planned so that the Career 
Development Team could gain some assurance and feedback about product acceptance 
and use. The field test instrument was titled "A Career Decision Making 
Checklist for College of .Education Students." The following* questions were 
asked in order to achieve the purposes of the' field test and 'to assist in 
s^ructqriilg the instrument: What is the rank of importance of career 
tfev^itJpmcnl:'T5'c«strions re^lativ^ to sex aiid college level classification? Howj 
helpful aire each of the' career developmen^t questions relative to' college 
level classification? What additional questions and resources -do students ^ 
h§ve? What is the overall! attitude, acc'eptance and perceived^ usefulness of /:he 
checklist? ' " . ' ' ^ J 



The cover letter was^ designed to introduce respondents to the im^iortance 

s 

•of systematic career decision making and the need for completing the checklis 
Instrument, Directions for aompieting the checklist were writtefi -on the coyer 
letter -and on the instrument* The checklist was reduced* to a one-page document ♦ 
• In order to se^ddxe wide student representation,^ i-nstruments were distribute^f . 
and collected in classes with freshmen, sophomore. Junior, senior, and graduate 
students. In addition, a sBiaH number of atudents were selected frcxn prestudeht 
tejching semi n ars and the stud^ent teaching experience. Several professors were 
also asked' for their reactions, ^ 

Findings ^ * ^ ' * 

The findings are linited to responses froia the last question posed above 
relative to student acceptance and use pf t?he checklist. Thus far sixty student 
responses have* been tabulated. Students were asked a?bout their overall reaction 
to the Career Decision Making Checklist after spending about twenty minutes reading, 
rankijig and checking t;he relative- importance of thirty-eight items and answering 
other questions. Approximately one-half of the students reacted fayorab,ly to 
the checklist. Thirty-eight percent indicated a neutral reaction, and only' 
thirteen percent of the studentsj had an unfavourable feeXing toward the ^checklist, • 
Sophomores in general and females in particular wei;e much more favorable toward 
the checklist than aH students an'i males, respectively. ^ . * ' 

Eighty percent of the students indicated they would use th^ checklist 

V • • • * ^ ' ; ' 

if a copy was given to them. Three-fourths of the^ students said they would 
use the checklist with their respective- advisors. * Nearly all of the freshman 
. and sophomore st^udents responded positively to self-use and use of the checklist 
with their advisors. A* much higher percentage oS women than men indicated 
potential use of tiie checklist , ' . ' ^ . , 

. ' When respondents were asked to 'indicate the year iq college, that students 
should* receive the checklist for us^, eighty-three percent specified the freshman 



, oi;\Bbphomore year. Oae-half of all tfhe "students dnd nearly aljL*of the sophomores 
said thdt the c^fecklist should be given tcr all -frfeshmen. 



Activities^of the Curriculum Development- Team 



The second task force .formed by the 1976 Career Education Committee *has 
'.come to be called the Curriculum Development Team because its principal activity • 

has iee6 tp generate d body of 'course work which would intr(\duce students in the 

• • • • • ^ k , « • 

College of Education to career education concepts and instructional strategijBS, 

The work of the Curficulum Development Team received its initial impetus 

' frcto the findings of two studies^ ' the 197A fatuity-student survey in the College 

which revealed strong c6maitment tp career education bi^t dissatisfaction with the 

'level of ■ implementation, .and the 19*7 Tennessee Career Education Needs Assessment. 

In response* to a questionnaire administered in Februar^r 197A more than 85 percent 

of the College of Education faculty and students who participated in the survey 

marked "agree" or "strongly agree" 'in. Qonneet ion with statements about what I^culty 

in the College should be doing about career education. However, a second set of 

' V^ponses indicated tKat the^ faculty Ws actually accomplishing only half as much 

as faculty and students believed should be accomplished in the 'implementation 

of career education objectives (Banta and Woo<jin, 1974), The 1977 Tennessee 

. ' Career Education Needs ^sessment conductedjx^J^^^y^ Banta for the Tennessee State 
* ft • 

Departmetit of Education, incorporated a survey which prdvlded convincing evidence 

thjat ^superintendents, principals, teachers*, and community leaders throughout 

Tennessee considered in-service education and acquisition of app*ropriate curriculum 

• . " N .* ' ^ : . 

^materials' ^o be the^^two most critical »needs of the movement to promote career, 

education in Tennessee, 

moving to meet the need for prer-service and in-service experiences in 

career education indicated by the 1974 'and ^77 studies^ members of the Curriculum 

Development Teap were. guided initially by a* strong belief that career education 

should not be an add-on, but instead should be dnfiised into the exist itlg curriculum. 



y ' 12 ^ 

, ^ • / •. • 

as ^ vehicle* for rela^ting 8ubject>*matter -^corttent to the way it can be used i^. 
a career. Team members eventually had to face the fact, however, that most 
fnf-rn/^iirf-nyy rnuraaa fgr tftn phers^ c ou^elors^ and^ a jTequfred , 

of all students in the f.ieldi and thus providing the best vehicle f or *reachiiv§ 
every student — were b^ing taught by professors who were not yet convinced that 
career education should be infused into the prep^ration^of education majors; 
,The team was forced to conclude that if career education were^going to reach a 
significant* proportion of students in the College^ jtfH|^^fe^ln'^ore students 
than j'^sf those enrolled in the courses taught by^S^^am members — one or more 
courses in career educatioif would have to be added to .'the^ existing curriculum. 

^ The decision to devise course worlf^^ift^gAfeer education per se was made^ » 
very reluctantly by the Curriculum Aevelopment Tes^SA^wever , team members 
eventually found a way to accommodate some of their frustration by designing a ' 
series pf si:^ mini-courses, or course modules, which used together could ^^rm 
tJie content for six quarter-hours of course \^ork or a workshop, but separately 




could provide the instructional strategies for infusirig caVeer education into^ 
exist j(.ng courses if and wKen ^^j|ditional College faculty decided to make career 
education ^i^art of introductory courses f^r all students. ^ 

e Curriculum Development Team, which includes representatives of^^ the 
five major College departments and the Bureau of Educational Research and Service 
offered, its first course work in career education in 1977-78. The Univefsity 
of Tennessee, Knoxville thus became. the first teacher preparat^pn institution . 
^in the State to offer a permanent career, education course sequence. The six 
course ^modules were. paired to form two-credit-hout bioc^, and each block was 
offered 'in a different quarter, beginning in Fall 1977» The initial module^, 
first viewed as prerequisites for the others, were titled "Introduction-^o 
Career Education*' and ''Mobilizing Community Resources for Career Education * 
and were team-taught consecutively during the Fall. Quarter by Trudy .W. Banta, ^ 
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• Associate Professor # Bureau of fidiiuationalT Research and Sejyice, afad Robert R. 
Hanson, Associate Professor, Deptotmefl\^ o"^f ^cational-Technical Educat^ion, 

During the Winter Quarter team members Thomas ^N. Turner, Associate Professor 
ixi Curriculum and Instniction, andf Lee ^lurphy. Associate Professror in Special 



instru( 



^Education, offered the modules designed .primarily for ♦teacWrs, "Infusing Career . 
Education into. the. School Curriculum", and "Career Education for the Handicapped*" 
During the 197*8 Spring Quarter George W. IlarriQ, Jr., Associate Professor, 
• Depardnent of Educational Administration and Supervision wil^ teach the 'module 
"The Administrator's Role in Career Education." This module'^for administrators 
will be paired with- one for school courfselors Entitled "The Counselor's Role 
in Career Educatioh" which will be offered by Siegfried*- C. Dietz., Professor, 
'and Mark A. Hector, Associate Professor, Departmen-t of Educational Psychology 
•and Guidance. . ' _ 

• Plans are underway to integrate the six course 'modules in a summer workshop 
in career ed&cation to be offered for school-based teams composed of the principal. 



a counselor, and two teachers from public schools throughout Tennessee. Alter- 
native ways to combine the ntodules during the school year ate also being sought. 
In order *to offer students a more traditional three-credit-4)our course (The fact , 
that students had to pay as much tuition for a one- or two-credit-hour course ^ 
g^l^ they pay for a three-credit course hurt Enrollment in the career education^ 

courses in 15X7-78.), the two modules for teachers will be coupled with the .^.^ 

"Introduction" ap4 offered, for Xhree hours of credit in Fall 1978. In Spring 
1979 the modules for counselors, and administrators will be combined with the unit 
"Mobilizing Community Resources." Parts of the "Introduction" and "Mobilizing 
Community' Resources" nfodules will be ut^l^^^zed^^^ii^ both Fall and* Spring courses 
because this content is essential for all professionals involved in career educa- 
tion: teaclrers, counselors and administrators. . - 
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'Members of the Curriculum Development I^am. have written articles expressing 

their views pf career education a^ a team function carried out in the puolic 

school setting by teacher^, counselors an'd administrators .working together. The 

articles have been collect?ed in, a monograpn e'ntftled Career Education: A Frame- 

, ♦ 

work for Teaiqwo rk* >ii:h ^lli published in AprT 1978 by the Bureau of Educa- 

t^ior\al Research ana Sen/ice. ' ' r ' ^ 

• • • 

Future Activities of the Career Education Committee , 
The Career Devjelopmenr Team is planning to use its Decision-Making Ch^k- ^ 
list in at least. two different project areas; The first project involves furthe 
testing of fcnsat, content anc us^ilitv. The UTK Career Planning and Placement 

" * « X ' ' ' • - . . ' 

Service has exjgr^ssed ir^teres: ii. contiu^ting group and individual counseling 

using the cfiecKlist. ^me of the .questions to Be answered in this study- is 'What 

effect does use ot the "f.e;V]ibt aave on student career decision making?' 

The second project area* nas to d^^ with contacting the person (s) responsible 

tor I mpleme nt Ing :hfe niar.cator^/ ,advisxn>; systerr, in tne UTK College of Education. 

Team r^ember' -aOuIi assise in ',la:.:iin^^ and -implei^enting educational strategies 

f 

for cneckl^.Sti' ' : all ^^'iiilt- rerbers and srtndents. 

Jne ^^are^r ^-^iDzfer,!: . . ' '^rr j ct^i -in: Levelopnent t^ams have acconipl isheo 

their rcsDe t:v€ r-srs ^ ri-^n-. i:.(^epeiult^fi 1 1 / , t.i:i 'jint settings are he^d 

periodicar: / to -^s.s :>ri^res^ t'^warS the t'cal of pt..viding a compreh^^nsive 

pro^^-ar 'o; <irfer ^ci icat ; -r ^-t-i guii^^nce :or Cr-lle^e Education students. 

At present ^.jiii teaias fee: need for t^ie guidance which niight be provided by 

an advisorv ^roup .-i^rrposfei. jX ..mnunits leaders within ana outside of education 

Plans' are underway to invite represeryfat i ves of the local school systems and -of 

the Stdie ')r^'^ i' li : ' ^il wi. i e. r^^se'', tat i ves of business, industry, 

^ \ 

govemmenr, labor ano poiitic:? if. f orndr.;. 'a tward or council which could suggest 

V f 

future directionb I'^c ir.t ^.tiK'^ i hc^ii ^ii j.n. <omn"iitCee. Legislation providing 

15 - 



support for careef"e4i^cation is needed in Tennessee, and full' fiinding of the new 
Career Educatipn Incentive Act must be* sought at the national level. It i^tfhoped 
that the nevly formed advisory board can suggest appropriate means for the Career 
E^ucatioh "ComBri.ttee to e^^ert influence in these and other political' processes^ ^ 
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A CAEEER DEgiSION MAKIIW CHECKLifeT 
FOR COLLEGE OF EDOCATION STUDfeNTS 



Student Name 
Address 



College 



Classification 



_ Major 



1. fiO I WANT TO TEACB? 



r 



a* 

b. 
c« 
d. 



What people/experiences have influenced me 

to consider teaching as a career? * 

What are my sp'eciaT abilities? 

What are inyvoajor interests? 

Haw do teachers spend their time? * 

What daily probleias do teachers face regarding 

teaching, learning, -n»tivation, evaluation and 

in working with students, friends*, administrators?" 

How do lay personal qualities cjospare with those of 

successful teasers? ^ 

Under working conditions do teachers teach? 



A,*Q,0,S 



A,ir 



M,H,0,P,Q,R,S,X 



2. WHAT DOES IT- TAKE TO BECffilE A TEACHER? 



f 



a. What courses taust 1 take? 

b. How many hours credit? 

c. Are there speqial bourse, time credit requirements? 

d. What special abilities do I need? How do these, 
compare with related occupations? 

e. How much does it cost? 



A,L . 
A,L • 
A,L 

A,k,L^M,K,P,R,T,X 

a,|,l;i^ 



3. DO I STILL WAKt TO TEACH? 



a. What oppK>rfcunities exist in teaching? 

b. Where are the best»opporti£iities located? 

c. What opportunjrties exist in related occupations? 

d. How do I get into the teacher education program? 

e. &y*? can jt get teaching experience? 

f. How -can I get feedback about success in my te^oh- 
ing experience? ♦> . , ' 



A,K,L,M,N,0,P^Q,R,T,W 

M,K,0,P,Q,R,T,W 

J,K,L,K,K,0,P,Q,R,T,W 

A,J,K,L,N, 

A,M,K 



*Code .for attached list of Career Dec is ^opr'^l^ing Resources 
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4. CAH I TEACH? 



f- 



a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 
f: 

8- 
h. 




/ 



a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 



Do I like youag people? 

Can I get along with people? 

At wb^t student age level am I iSost effective? 

Can I cope with -school routine? 

In what subject areas as I -prof icfmc? ' 

Where qr in what type of school do I izketi teach? - 

With what naethods 'or techniques an I oost ^fective? 

How successful am I in planning? Evaluating? 

Motivating? Disciplining? 

Aa. I happier *or more successful in another or 
related occtipation? 



CAH I LOCATE 
— ¥ ' 



JOB? 




rt looking for a job? 



Wh^re shoxild I st 
Bow should I beg'iJ 
Whoia should I contacts 
Are there educationally related jobs? 
What are ny criteria for job peeking? 
(geographical location,'' salary,^ grade level) 
How should I prepare a resuEie? 



M,N,S ^ 
M,R,S 

M,R,S 
N 

M,N,Q,X 
M,R 

M,N,0,P,Q,R 



M,N,T,U,V,W,X 
H,H,T,D,V,W,X 
M,N^T,0,V,W,X 
V,W,X 

H,l/,Q,T,V,W,X 
P,<J,X 



.xh4 



6. HOW CAK I BE CERWIED? 

a. What credentials do^I need? 

b. Whom should I contact?, 

c. Is lay certificate valid in other states? 



L,N,U,X 
L,U,X 



7. HflB/f)0 I INTERVIEW FOR A JOB? 



a. When and how should I isake an appointiaent? 

b. What questions should I ask? 



N,P,Q,T,0,V,W,X 
H,0',R,X 
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* • 
CAICEER DECISION MAKIKG RESOURCES 


* 




Code 


* 

RaEse/Agency 
• 


Place 


. Phoiie 


A 


Mv Advisor 




— 


B 


♦ 


212 CEB • 


2201 


C ♦ 




212 CEK 


2201 


D 




209 S/Svs 


2101 


E 


rT''ni "•rTll^'MiT ^ 


320 S/Svs 


2184 


F 




201 S/Svfl 


3276 


G 


Financial Aid 


301 S/Svs 


3131 


H 


Student Enploynent 


201 S/Svs , 


3276 


I 


Onbudsman ^ > 


247 DTC 


4311 


J 


Ed Advising Center 


212 CEB 


675L 


K 


Teacher Education, Progran x * 


212 CEB 


2201 


L 


Certification 


212 CEB 


8193 


M 


Field Experience — talk vith advisor in your department 




H 


Student Te^chibg 


212 CEB 


2204 


a 


Student Counseling Svcs Center 


900 Vol. Blvd. 


21j96 



Care er P lanning 

^ ^ / 

P Cateer Resource Center j 105 Alumni Hall 5269 

Q , Workshops - Career Decision Making " 5269 

Assertiveness Training for 

Job Seeking Skills " 5269 

- Resurse Writing ^ ^' 5269 
*R ' Footwork (Info InterjKew vrith ay<IoiiEaunity 

Professional) > 5269 

.S Interest Assessnsent 900 Vol, Blvd. 2196 

_2L-' - Staff Assistance * . 104' Alunni HaU * 5435 

\ . ; 

Career >iaceii>ent , Aluinni Hall Lobby 5435 

U Credential Service • " - - ^ 5435' 

V Dn-Campus Recruitiafent , ' ^ n - 5^35 

W Education Vacancy Bulletin (weekly) ^ " 5435 

X Itaff Assistance , , \110 AluEni'Hall 5435 
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